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close of the Civil War got a letter on the subject published in the New 
York Tribune (May 13, 1865). In this he suggested the appointment by 
each country of a competent jurist, which two should select the umpire. 
He argued and rightly against submission to a sovereign. The letter was 
reprinted two years later in England in Social Science. Mr. Balch's 
views were unpopular at the time on both sides of the Atlantic, and he 
certainly deserves great credit for standing for the right when its ad- 
herents were few. It is a fortunate thing for a country when its public 
opinion coincides with the views of its enlightened citizens. 

Mr. Balch's pamphlet contains some interesting passages from letters 
of Richard Cobden and one from Professor Lorimer of Edinburgh on 
the nature and limitations of arbitration. 

James Brown Scott. 



The Full Recognition of Japan. Being a Detailed Account of the Eco- 
nomic Progress of the Japanese Empire to 1911. By Robert P. 
Porter. With seven colored maps. London: Henry Frowde, Ox- 
ford University Press. 1911. 

This sumptuous volume of nearly 800 pages is a monumental evidence 
of the intellectual and physical activity of our old friend Mr. Robert P. 
Porter, long a citizen of the United States, and the Director of the 
Eleventh Federal Census, but for the last twelve years a citizen of Eng- 
land, and one of the most trusted editorial writers and correspondents 
of the London Times. Mr. Porter has visited all the continents of the 
globe in behalf of the Times, and his letters have formed the basis of 
many volumes, including this one. The book is the result of two pro- 
longed trips through all parts of Japan and the countries within her 
sphere of influence, — the first in 1896, and again in 1910. It was during 
this interval that the great political and industrial developments which 
marked the reign of the Emperor Mutsuhito were successfully imposed 
upon the outworn civilization of Japan, and the fiction of "the changeless 
East" was forever dispelled. Mr. Porter's especial qualification to 
make this study appears in the opportunity he had, in an interval of 
ten years, to study the reconstruction of Japan in the making. In these 
forty chapters, he has summarized the early history of Japan and de- 
scribed the remarkable evolution of the Meiji era; the physical charac- 
teristics of Japan, its population, occupations and emigration; its army 
and navy; its agriculture, forestry, mineral resources and marine prod- 
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ucts; its railways and other public works; its industrial progress, with 
some account of wages and the conditions of labor; its trade, commerce 
and shipping, with a general analysis of the new Japanese tariff, and its 
economic and financial effects. There are also detailed descriptions of 
its three larger cities, Tokyo, Osaka and Kyoto. 

Thus we find here the latest available statistical information regarding 
all phase's of the extraordinary economic progress of the great empire 
of the Orient. Mr. Porter is the master of a graphic, trenchant style, 
and has the rare ability to clothe statistics with a human interest. Who- 
ever desires a complete record of the economic development of Japan, 
and the figures which measure and demonstrate it, will find that record 
here in most readable and effective form. There is no country in the 
world where an economic development transplanted upon a civilization 
older than recorded history, has blossomed so suddenly, developed so 
rapidly, and proved itself so efficient. One great reason for this is stated 
by Mr. Porter: "Japan absorbs, she does not copy. After the Restora- 
tion she set herself to enfold the whole new world of thought and ac- 
tivity. * * * These undertakings have been carried through by Japa- 
nese themselves in their own way. They have accepted the new without 
wholly abandoning the old when it might still be useful, and have shown 
their wisdom by taking the best of both the Eastern and the Western 
worlds. What Japan has set out to do has been to hammer and weld the 
civilizations of the two hemispheres, and to shape them into one har- 
monious whole." This is Mr. Porter's explanation of what has appeared 
to be the real phenomenon of the Japanese evolution: — the successful 
superimposition, in the comparatively short interval of a quarter of a 
century, of the ideas, the methods, the nomenclature, and the practical 
administrative operation, of another system, radically different in all 
fundamental postulates, from those which had prevailed for a period 
of time since when the memory of man runs not to the contrary. If 
the thing had not been actually done, political and social scientists would 
agree that it could not possibly be done, — at least in a period of time 
so short; and they would base their conviction very largely upon the 
experience of England in India. Here, after a lapse of more than half a 
century, it would seem that the old civilization persists, with all its 
superstitions and traditions, and will continue to persist, in the face 
of the best efforts of the British Government, guided by her wisest and 
most experienced statesmen, to veneer it with a coat of westernism. 
There is this difference between the cases of Japan and India, and per- 
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haps it supplies the only explanation needed: in Japan the evolution 
was inspired, guided, and effected by the hereditary ruler of the country, 
a monarch held in sacred reverence to a degree unknown in western 
countries, by all classes and by the masses of the Japanese people; in 
India, on the other hand, the whole movement was initiated, organized, 
and forced, not always wisely, by the agents and representatives of a 
nation which was a conqueror and never failed to play the role of the 
conqueror. In the one case, the evolution was voluntary, and was 
therefore welcomed; in the other, it was imposed by authority of might, 
and was, and is, psychologically resented and resisted. Be that as it 
may, the contrast is one of the most interesting facts in the history of 
the nineteenth century. In the case of Japan, the response of the people 
to the radical reforms planned and imposed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in theMeiji era, must always remain a unique event in the history 
of civilization. Its accomplishment could only have been possible on 
the theory which Mr. Porter advances in the sentences quoted above. 
It was an almost inspired combination, commingling, and co-ordination 
of the East and the West, of the old and the new, worked out by a group 
of statesmen who will in time be recognized as ranking in ability, astute- 
ness and far-sightedness, with any similar group any western nation 
has produced. 

There are many chapters in the volume treating of other phases of 
the new Japanese civilization. One of the best is the full account of 
the long struggle of Japan to secure diplomatic recognition of her right 
to be treated as a member of the family of nations in full standing. 
Another is that relating to the constitution and laws, and the new civil, 
penal and commercial codes which were so laboriously worked out, chiefly 
on the model of the French and German codes, and the practical de- 
velopment and enforcement of which were the prerequisites to the sur- 
render of rights of extraterritorial jurisdiction in Japan by the great 
western nations. 

Other chapters treat of Japanese literature, drama, music, journalism, 
sports and amusements. There are chapters on Japanese prison re- 
form, Japanese philanthropy, and the Japanese system of education. 
The latter is defective from the point of view of an American in its failure 
to make record of the remarkable services rendered by American educa- 
tors in the remodeling and upbuilding of the entire educational system 
of Japan. Neither is there sufficient recognition of the great work done 
by the missionaries in Japan; and the name of Guido F. Verbeck no- 
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where appears in its pages. What the book further lacks, if it was in- 
tended to be a complete picture of the Japanese people, is a study of 
their religion, and also a study of the Japanese character, which re- 
mains, notwithstanding the complete Occidentalization of the political, 
legal and economic Japan, as completely Oriental as it ever was. No 
better evidence of this can be asked than the voluntary and dramatic 
death of the great Japanese General Nogi and his wife, — carefully 
premeditated, who committed joint suicide upon the day and at the 
hour of the funeral of the Emperor Mutsuhito, as a tribute to his memory 
and an offering for the peace of his soul. Voluntary death for a practical 
purpose the West can understand; as when Germanicus tried to stab 
himself before his revolting legions in order to bring them to submission 
through their sense of shame; suicide merely as a testimony to a cause 
is beyond our comprehension; and well as we have come to know Japan, 
deeply as we sympathize with her aspirations and achievements, we are 
obliged to confess, as did Lafcadio Hearn, who gave his life to the study 
of the Japanese, that we really understand the people not at all. 

Especially valuable and interesting are the chapters on Korea, For- 
mosa, Karafuto and Hokkaido, sections of Japan about which com- 
paratively little has been -written or is known. Mr. Porter's travels in 
these parts were extensive and his observation acute. The reforms 
which Japan began in Korea as early as 1905, and has continued and 
extended since the annexation in 1910, are lifting out of mediaeval 
backwardness and modern corruption, a country not economically 
important, but certainly worth rescuing from the darkness which has 
engulfed it for ages. The chapter on Manchuria gives unexpected im- 
pressions of the agricultural and mineral wealth and the economic pos- 
sibilities of that great and almost unknown country. Mr. Porter likens 
it in some ways to Argentina, which is larger in area, but possesses but 
about one half the population of Manchuria. "The Manchurian fields 
are far better tilled than those of the Argentine Republic; but the people 
of the former utilize the methods of two hundred years ago; they con- 
vey their produce to the rivers in primitive carts, while the Argentine 
farmer moves his crops on a perfect network of railways." There is 
an interesting account of the railroads constructed or contemplated 
in Manchuria, under Japanese and Russian auspices. The slow progress 
made is thus explained: "By the time Russia and Japan agree, and 
China makes up its mind, and other countries decide on the financing 
and material to be used in construction, a good many years must have 
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elapsed." The tripartite arrangements under which the development 
of Manchuria is progressing, present one of the most curious and indef- 
inite phases of modern internationalism; and this book throws but 
little light upon its details. 

S. N. D. North. 



